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are the only unpardonable sins. In short, there is no personal
relationship involved in the act of communication.

In so far as mathematics has an aesthetic appeal, it is one which
has no explicit relation to the history or prejudices of the individual
as such. There are, to be sure, individuals for whom mathematics
exerts a coldly impersonal attraction, and I suppose that the
majority of professional mathematicians, the bright boys, belong
to this category. Tfeis is not of great educational importance.
Adolescents and children who are readily accessible to the austere
aestheticism implied in the statement that a proof is elegant are
rare. They are not the ones wljo make mathematics the problem-
subject of the classroom. Intense aesthetic satisfaction in mathe-
matical pursuits is for most people an unattainable experience,
or at the best an acquired taste. It is not, and cannot be, of itself
a sufficient drive to proficiency. The teacher has to supply a
powerful extrinsic motive of a more directly personal kind.

Many professional mathematicians show a sort of fussiness on
this topic, as though any statement of this kind necessarily casts
doubts on the sincerity of their individual predilections. So in
saying this let me forestall a criticism which will be made,
whether I do so or not. The aesthetic appeal of mathematics may
be very real for a chosen few. The point at issue is not whether
it is real, but whether it is common. In fact, mathematics has
little spontaneous appeal for the overwhelming majority of
ordinary human beings. Otherwise there would be no special
difficulties about teaching it. Of itself this makes teaching mathe-
matics more difficult than teaching biology, because children are
generally interested in their own bodies and in growing things.

Still, this is not the aspect I propose to stress in what follows.
The first and foremost difficulty lies less in the pupil than in the
mathematician. The biologist, if he is a good biologist, brings to
the teaching of his subject a recognition that a growing thing is
something with its own laws of behaviour, and that the business
of teaching is closely allied to an understanding of these kws.
The temperament and training of a mathematician do not
encourage this outlook. Once he has been hardened to the rigours